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CONCEPT SPEECH ASSIGNMENT 



I iiavc inctl what I call a "conccpi speech assiiriimem" at hoth die high 
school and the rolleiit- level with quae encouraging success.^ Tfiis is really 
noiliing „,ure ihim a basic infonnativc speech, but labcliin- the a^sic^nment 
**a (oncepi horn a Hekl of Mutly," and gi'ving a precise definitiou of vanous 
types ol concepls. ^eein lo produce niiicl:. more focused speeches di;in does 
the proccoluie in which \\c mereiy asked the siudeiii lo give an infonnativc 
speedj on a topic of Ins choice. Generally i assigi^ diis as a speech of seven 
to ten miiniles Jen^^ih. 1 believe aiiotlier factor in the success of this assi^^n- 
nivnt is that 1 piepare a handout of directions and sntjgesiions for each 
stndeni. Tiie reM of tliis csxiy coruains "Dirertiosix to .Students;* exactly as 
1 wi iie lljeni iov ihe Miulent hanchnii. 

DiRiKTioNs TO Sn nrNTs 

/is^ignmc?2L txplain a concepr from a pnnicuhn field of stmiv. Vou mnv 
choose a law, j>iin(iple. dcfiiniion. process, or oilier recogiai/able concept 
from any field of your choice, inckuh'ng sitch areas as j,ri. nmsic. sports, and 
games. Kxamj^Ies of \arions concepts are these: (1) law: Hoyle's Law- 
phy>ics: (2) principle: balance of power-history and polin'cal science: (:)) 
definiiion: ^ro^^ national prothict-hnsijeess. and (.1) process: siik .neen 
printin*;— arr. 

Goals, Vonr basic -r):d is U) make >om concepi as cleai^ as possiide to 
yonr audience, and yon will be evahiaied nrhnarily in terms of the overall 
daritv of yonr explaiiaiion. An iniportan: seconcbny goal is lo make your 
explanation of the concept as interesting as possible. Vour listeners' at- 
tention spans will wane approximately every twenty seconds ljut vou can 
stretch this intention span.ajittle. or at least recapture attention \o yonr 
messaoe more cpnckly. if various atteiuion factors are interspersed in\he 
'message. Regarding presentation, nieaninghd vocal variety, purposeful 
physical movcnu'nt. direct conversationid delivery with minimal note usage, 
and clear strncture ail function as attention factors. Content techniques sn'ch 
as humor, novelty; suspense, rhetoncal cpiestions. and constructed diah)gne 
add interest. Certain forms of sujipon such as detailed examples, vivid de- 
scriptions, and visual aids arc more attention getting than exj^Ianations. 
definitions, statistics, undetailed examples, and most quotations. Jn addi- 
tion, the showing of everyday (hut litttle known) applications of the con- 
cept or otJier wMyS of showing how the cdncept can be nselul to the audience 
are excellent ways of making ihe speech liiore interesting to the audience. 

Valeric SchncuJu- icadus at I-i^j I cnncs^ec St^te I 'nivcrsitv in }o\m.on Ciiy. Tennessee. 
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\\\ Older to achieve the goal of a dear explanation, keep in mind ilicse 
a ddi lion al suggestions: 

(1) Make Your Struriure Obvious to your listeners. Remember that the 
comnnunication process is a success only when both speaker and listener 
aciivelv v.ork at it. li you pnrvicw as pan of \our introduction the main sub- 
divisions that will be covered in the body ot the message, your listeners will 
he able to follow more actively aiy' intelligently. 

r2) Do not Overload the Injonnation Channel Vour Hstencrs can con- 
centrate only on a few major points at once so do not develop more than 
iliree or four major subdivisions in t!ie body of your speech, and do not 
sneak in a great many more by having a number of subdivisions for each 
pount. This means you should be selective in choosing the most significant 
features of the concept tliat your listeners can truly understand through the 
course ol a short speech presentation. Do not try to cram into one speech 
evervthing you know about tlie subject. Also deliver the material at a rate 
that will allow your listeners mentally to think about and react to the points 
oi inlormation 'you are presenting. This process of active listening is called 
• handling concepts." and if your listeners do this, they will iiave a better 
imderstanding and retention of the information presented. 

Use Appropriate and Adequate Supporting Material. Be sure to il- 
ji^siraie in detail each subdivision of the concept that you list. Only duough 
toiicrete detailing does the listener form a clear mental picture of the vari- 
ous aspects of the concept. Detailed examples are generally more elleciive 
ihan undetailed ones, but a well-detailed example niayJ>e'irolstered further 
witl-i one or two undetailed ones. Analogies between the concept and an 
already understood piece of information is frequently a lielpful clarification 
technique. Use of a few key statistics, or one or two brief quotations, may 
be helpful, but both of these sui)porting methods become boring if over- 
used: listeners tisually cannot concentrate on more than three or four key 
statistics during one short presentation. It is also a good idea to list visibly 
the key statistics as they are explained. Dcfmiiion. description, explanation, 
and narration are also frecpienily used supporting methods in an informa- 
tive message. 

Manv tvpes of concepts, particularly processes in an art or craft, or 
techniqiies 'in a sport or game, cannot be explained clearly without die use 
of visual aids such as pictures, blackboard sketches, or demonstnuions with 
equipment. Use of a variety of forms of support will add Interest to your 
presentation and will probably make your explanation clearer to a greater 
number of listeners since some perceive better llirotigli one type of support 
than another. 

A 5)CGr.i:sTi-D Pattern of Organization for a Concicvt S?f.ech 
Introduction. You might begin with a short statement of the concept to 



Concept Speech Assignment $ 

be explained and list steps or parts of it to be covered; you might begin by 

describing a common use or value of the concept and 'then announce the 
concept itself; you might ask a question related to the concept. 

Body. Explain the concept through use of several tvpes of supportin.> 
materia], '^^ " 

Conclusion. Summarize salient features of the concept, especially if it 
involves a number of parts or steps: summarize values, uses, or applications 
dl the concept. 



A Sample Concept Speech 

(.A lull concept speech is recorded here, but the of a script for this 

short spcecli is not recommended.) 

"Thi ee Types of \eurosis" 

-Mrs. Alary Smith sits on the edge of her ciiaiv twisting her hands 
nervously as she says to the doctor. "I don i knou whafs wrong, but for 
months 1 haven't slept well. And quite often I have di«v spells and I see 
spots in front of me." 

A thorough medical examination showed that there was nothing^ wrong 
;viili Mrs. Smith except that her blood pressure was a couple point^'s above 
normal. Nevertheless, Mrs. Smith insisted that she didn't feel well. As she 
complained about her illnesses she reijeaicdiy said. "And I'm not a neurotic." 

However, the doctor diagnosed Mrs. Smith's problem as a type of 
neurosis called liypoclwmlria. The root of her pioblem was mental rather 
than jiliysical. Because of personal anxieties and strong emotional reactions 
—to them, she translated her feelings into imagined phvsical symptoms. 
Gradually, she herself believed that she really had these svmptoms. and she 
enjoyed having them because they gave her a justification and explanation 
for her feelings of anxiety. Thus, we have liypochrondria. both a special case 
of psychosomatic illness and a common type of neurosis. The specific reason 
lor .Mrs. Smith's illne.ss and anxiety was that she fell a loss of sen.se of per- 
sonal worUi. At age forty-five, her looks w^ere fading: her husband didn't 
seem as attentive as in the pas?, and her children were gi'own up and no 
longer dependent upon iter.- 

.Several million other Americans have translated their personal anxieties 
into the ills of the hypochondriac: these range from dizziness and headache 
to obesity or overaddiction to pill.s. Thus, hypochondria is an important 
type of neuro.sis and it is an important subdivision of psychosomatic illness. 
Two other major types of neurosis which are similar to hypochondria, in 
thai they also cause major psychosomatic illnesses, arc neurasthenia and 
hysteria. (Here, the thesis of this speech is indicated.) 
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Xf'uyasthcfua h most often caused by ovcnvork, especially taxing mental 
work, ii !?» really ^ivnonymous with nervous exhaustion and its usual effect 
on tlic mcniaily tiietl person is that lie perceives a general tiredness and 
iuart jKilpiianons, and imagines that lie is suffering from a physical condi- 
lioii Mich as Iicari trouble. 

The third major type of neurosis causing psycliosomruic illne'!>s is 
hysteria. The hysteria victim -feels anxiety due to a strong fear of some 
((audition or situation: it is regarding a situation wln'ch the victim won't 
allow* hiiii>clf coiisciou>lv to acknowledge. Thus, the fear is translated into 
a ]jhvMcal condition which can be openly acknowledged. The classic ex- 
anipie is the dicll-shockcd war veteran wlio iranslaie?» his fear of fmilicr 
comhiit into sonic sort of paralysis. 

We have looked at three common types of neuroNis whicii nianifesi 
liic insth.cs in pliysical ilhicss. Of tlie three, nnnastJicuia is the one wln'ch 
is rclaiivclv easy lo treat as a good rest is UMialiy all that is needed. 
Hystrriii viciinih are hard to reach since the underlying cause is iiard to 
deierniine in many cases. If the cause can be determined, and tlie victim 
can be convinced either that he need never again face ilie fear-producing 
situation, or thai liiere is some new way of facing it with confidence, lie can 
]>e iielpcd. The treatment of Jiypochondria is similar. The cause of tlic 
anxieix mu:,i be determined and the liyporJioudrin victim shown how he can 
deal cons?ru( lively with the anxieiy— producing siiuaiion. 

* rin ec Types of Xeurosi^'VOiuline for a C;(jncept Speech 

Pnipose Sentence: I'm i^oini^ to inform you about tlnee types of neurosis 
wliicli also lead lo psycliosomaiic ilhicss— hypoclionih ia. neurasthenia, and 
iiy^ieria. 

Introduction: The iiuroduction will consist of a cIescri])tion of symptoms 
suilered by Mrs. Mary Smith wlio sulTcrs from hypochonthia. 
Body: I. The first major type of neurosis which also causes psychosomatic 
illness is Jiypocliondrid. 

A. Symptoms— di//incss, headache (ex])Iained through case study of Mrs. 

Smith) 

li. Other symptoms— obesity, pill addiction 

C. Ciausi.s— need to justify or explain away general feelings of anxiety 
II. J he second major type of neurosis which also causes psychosomatic ill- 
ness is ncurdsthcuid > 

A. Clause— overwork, especially of a mental concentration »jaturc 

W. Symptoms-extreme exhaustion, heart palpitations, often arcomjjanied 

In fear that one has heart trouble 
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Concept Speech Assignvienl 5 

111- Tiic ihird major lype cf neurosis which also causes psychosoniaiic ill- 
ne^s is hysteria. 

A. Cause-thc viciini fears facing up 10 a certain siiuaiion but can't 
0})enly acknowledge liils. so he "gets'' a physical ilhiess to excuse himself 
from tlic fear-producing situation. 

B. Classic example-shell-sliock in war veterans 

ConcI^^ioll: A sumniary-companson of the tiircc neuro.is-ivpes in terms 
oi difficulty of curing Qdch^nrurasiheyiia is easiest as all tliat is needed is 
rest: hysteria and hypochondria are harder to cure; victims of these must be 
sho^^ n a constructive way of deah'ng with their anxiety and then tiie physical 
jjs\( ho-omaiic symptoms will disappear. 

Sami'u: Concfpt Si>rvcH Tonc:> From Sf\ i-ral Fiki.ds 

linsiness: law of supply and demand, marginal utilitv. selcned markeJing 
Jechni(|ues " ^ 

Education: team teaching, nongraded schools. mo(hd;ir scheduling, precision 
teaciu'ng 

Political Science: explanation of reapportionment, systems analysis (,f a 
state legislature, judicial review procedmcs, explaining how a biirbecomes 
a iaw 

P.svthology. Sociology: hypnotism, perceptual psyrholt)g%. stuttering, child- 

liood autism, mongolism, the disadvantaged child.' reference groups 

Religion, Pfu'losopliy: basic Hindu beliefs, existentialism 

Journalism. Lnglish: newspaper layout methods. derivationiN of words, sonnet 

form 

Sports and Games: player positions and duties in football, rules of tennis. 
t)pes and uses of golf clubs; rules of chess, the ranking of the various poker 
hands ' 

I. High srliool students most ftr.iucntlv rlu.o.c (he SI>0M^. games, art, and nuisir 
c;UL'o<.Mfs: I .-ilso a(l<lL-d an .idditional ratc^^inN <.l lu.hbv nHurpis uhrn doiim tfic is 
siKniiuiii in \hv hiph sch/wl 

'1 here is nothing, not only in oratory, but in the whole conduct of life, 
more valuable tlian sagacity: witiiout it all instruction is given in vain- 
judgment can clo more without learning than learning without judgment.' 
for it is the part of that virtue to adapt oiu' speech to places, circiunstances. 
and characters.-Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, trans.. John Selby Watson! 
Vol. I (London; George Bell and Sons. 1887). p. 46-1. 
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THE CIRCLE GAME: 
A TEACHING DEVICE FOR THE CONCEPT OF ETHOS 



RoBFRT Bi RR Cade 

In most bcj^iniiing bpcech courses, some time is devoted to the iraditional 
tonccpt (jf ctl)o^, tliat dimension of rlietorical consideration ^^iHc^. centers 
on the pcrs«)nality of the speaker. The coiiccpt primarily relates to tiiose 
piojcnetl HNpects of pcrsonah'iy by uliich the audience judges the degree lo 
uliich tlic speaker is v.orthy of belief. It is son'ictimes a difficult concept for 
be<,^innini^ sttidenis to understand. For ihis reason, the Circle Game u-as 
developed. 

The Circle Game is a teaching device which has been used with bcgin- 
iiin.u speech students in high school and collese. One class period is needed, 
and the game should be played near die beginning of the semester, when the 
siudents :n e not \vcll :i((piaintcd whh eacii other, Iiacli suuleni needs a 
pencil and a sheet of paper. The procedure is quite simple. The students 
are seated in a circle, so that eacii one has a clear and unobstructed view of 
the others. The teacher remains outside the circle. The students are assigned 
(^Jn^ecutive numbers, one siudeni beiiig Number 1, the student next lo him 
being Number 2. and so on around the eniire circle. Let's assume there arc 

siudents in the class. Eacli siudent then numbers his siieei of paper, in 
the left margin, from 1 to 30. 

The siudents are now ready to begin the game. The teacher explains 
.ihat each member of the class should look carefulh around the circle and 
11 V to guess which student is the taljesi in t'>c class (no fair standing up-it 
uuisi be a guess). If a student thinks that person Number 6 is the tallest, he 
writes the word "tallest" by the immber. 6. on his paper. Each person in ihe 
cirde \v rites the word "tallest" by some number on his j>aper lo designate 
his selection. The teaclier asks the next (juestion, Which is "oldest"? l.Ning 
tijc same procedure as before, each class meml)cr guesses wlio is the oldest 
in tlie class and writes tlie word, "oldest," by the designated number of 
someone in the circle. The game contiiuics, witli other physical chnracter- 
isiics being assigned by each student lo members of tlie circle; tlic icacher 
can ask which student is "youngest," "shortest," etc. 

As soon as the group understands how ihe game is played, ethos diar- 
acten'stics are substituted in ihe teacher's questions for physical character- 
istics'. Some of the ethos characteristics which the author generally alludes 
to are: "most trustworthy," "most intelligent,** "most honest," ''best stu- 
deiu," "best speaker." "richest." "poorest," "friendliest." "shyest." "kindest," 

Robcii Burr Cade is a teacher at the Univcrsiiy of Souihwesicrn Louisiana in Lafay- 
ette. I^ouisiiiiKi. 

r> 
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Tke Circle Game 7 

"meanest/- "typical Baptist." "topical Caiiioiic' ' typical Republican." 
"i\pical Democrat," "t\pical liberal." "lypical conservative/' ''typical 
hippie/' "typicai snob/' ''sexiest/' and so on. The leaclier niav add addi- 
tioi-jal diaracten^iics; frequently, the students niay sugge>t characteristic, 
io be added. After all of the diaracteristics liave been written on the sheets 
in tcims of the d->i-nations of the students. t!ie te:ic ]icr collects the papers. 
siuifih > them, and passe., them around the circle, so that each student' can 
nad v.iiat has been untten by his number on each ol tlie sliects. Tlie 
teaiiier explains that the characteristics wriiien boide eacli Mudcin/s num- 
ber will give that student a general index of h.i. ethos, as ol that jioint in 
time with the people in the class. (No student writes his name on tJic paper 
he conij^letes.) 

h should be poiiued out that theie is some question as 10 wlieiher ail of 
ihi above characteristics are factors of ethos. Some teadiers prefer to delete 
some of the sungcsied characterisiics. wiiile others would add ;o them. The 
vaii(hiy and reliai^ility ot the -ame, as a measure of eihos. are open 10 
question. It should be remembered, however, liiat the game is not presented 
as a research tool, but as an informal classroom activit\ dcsigued to help 
begimniig speech students iniderstand the general concept of eiiios. 

i'he atuiior has used the game with both high school and college speech 
clas.,>. h is interesting to repeat the game at the end ol the scmesicr. Tiie 
auiiior usually u.es tiie game twice in each das., and. as a general rule, the 
ethos of dass members tends to change. The game may serve a. a basis for 
ledmes or dass discussions of ethos, stereotyping, audience analysis, and 
sdi luucept. The game take, a minimum of preparation: it's lot. of'fun and 
it's instructive. 



'I he largest j^roblem in speech training is the problem of effective every- 
t2ay talk, private speaking as against speaking in public. It is our commonest 
medium of social exchange. It is primarilyan eiiterprise in doing, yet deeply 
dependent upon our past reading and our past mastery of sdf. It must be 
taught almost solely as a problem in expression, it camiot be taught by the 
storehouse process. Chades H. Woolbert, "The Psychological Basis of Speed 1 
Training/' in A. M. Drummond, ed., A Course of Study in Speech Training 
and Public speaking for Secondary Schools (New York: Century Company 
1925), p. 39. ^ * 
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TO HEAR OURSELVES AS OTHERS HEAR US 



Harold A. i>?.A.cK 

One way ot encouraging siiulcni!> to use iheir ^peaking \oi'ce with more 
abandon and iniaginatiou is lo shift llieir ailcniion from their own aware- 
ne^> oi their speaking voice to the audience's av/arenos of their s])eaking 
voice. In ih!5 regard I suggest thai we need to develo]:) an "audience ear." 
We need to cultivate the ability to hear ourselves as others hear us. To make 
thi> point I find audio-tape preferable to video-tape because it iocu>.eN our 
atieiuion on the \o:ce- 

in a h'nn'ted >en^e, tlie tape recorder has given us liie powei *n hear our 
voices as otiier iiear them. Listening to our voice on tape provides surj)ri>es 
because our voice sounds differeni as it is }jla\ed back to us. Tiie sounds 
conn'ng back to us are th.e sounds the audience members iiear. They hear a 
different voice than the one we hear wlicn wc speak. 

7'oo inan\ speakers UsC their own hearing as their l^asis lor monitoring 
their speaking voices. II what they hear as they speak seems to liave enouuh 
force, clarity, variety, and ieeling. tliey are satisfied. However, if they would 
ask an audience critically to evaluate their speakijig \ oice thc\ may tliscover 
tliat they are not connng tiirough loud and clear, and that their voice i** not 
reported to be lively and moving. 

l"iiis means tliat the speaker should monitor th.e adcfjuacy of liis speak- 
ing voice not through his own hearing but ihrougli the auditor\ resjiOiisC of 
tile audience. Are they Iiearing you easily or are they straining to listen? 
Are U)U speaking with a bright and lively v(>i(o or do they appear to !)e 
ijored and apathetic because oi your vocal cjualilies? Do they sense \our 
enthusiasm or are they indiflereni? 

Usually there is an immediate improvement in tlic force and variety of 
4he student's voice when he concentrates on hearing his \oice through tlie 
ears of his audience rather th.an through his own ears. He l)rgins to aim Ins 
voice at his listeners. He summons enough breath to project his voice that 
far. He })uts cnougli feeling into liis \oice so that a voice-message is per- 
ceived by listeners close to and farthest from him. 

.Soon the student discovers that in order to sotnid like a lively conversa- 
tionalist to his hearers he must work a good deal iiarder than he has to 
work to soimd like a lively conversationalist to himself, tven in small 
groups, participants are frefjiieiitly surprised by reports that they caift be 
heaid or that, vocally, they seem listless and um'nvohed in- what tlie group 
is aboiu. 



Harold .\, Brack leaches ai Dicw I'nivcrsity in Ma<liM)n, New Jtiscy. 



To Hear 0::Y<rlvc^ Othni Hrcr U 



T\i\]3])^ -pL-rikers K-ncI lo inoni'Lor tiic adequacv of ilv:-2r ^oice bv ihdr 
o-.vn ear raiijcr ihan by the car of their audiL-ncc because ihev liave not 
reail-, boiiglit the idea liiat ihey arc now commumV:itir;^ throui^ii Mnind and 
not. i]irou-!i v.iluen or printed media. Tl.-e -poken v/cird hn^ lar eater 
potential for -.nii^cMini^ urgcnc\, enip!ia-is, and antidiJai ir^n il-an liiu v/rii. 
ten ^^'ouL The pu-ib]e variations of forct.-, pitch, quality, and rait- arc ini- 
nieaNiirai;Ic, In ^hon. -T)oken coinniun:catio;i i> a (Hitcreni LalluainL-. Tlii- 
is not a bulletin, a nienioranduni, or a letter but it an "in prrM.ii" (oin- 
mnnication. Tin; Nj^eakcr Is ^.ayini^, "Nov, iiear tluN!" Iitjr. iht n. i< iIil oj)- 
poiiiuniy for aiuhtory ima.iiinaiiun to tonit- into Xca criuria U)V \oni 

choice- of words and your conibiin'ng oi words nuiNt be eniplovt-d. How will 
llicy \ound lo ilie listeneir 

WliL-n th.c vpe-aker ( oik c nu\-Kcs on e\ahiaiin- liou lii^ li>icnrrs are hear- 
ing; hirn, he ^oon eliscover> that there aie ia(ioi^ otlici' than, the 'va\ lie M^e^ 
In'v. V(;ire lliai affeu the way he is iieaid. A pubhe aildrts. s^Menl or tiie 
acoiiviits oi the Kjoni nia> tatise <juiie a tliiiereist -oinid iIkhi the one which 
the speaker intends. 

It other speakers address the aiuhcme his[. then tiie speaker ean ub^erve 
how liiev fare witli tlie public address system or ilie ac<Misti(s, and a(iiii>i his 
own (!eli\er\ ac ( (>rdiji-!y. IJy obseiving the speaker as he ^U)\e^ -bom ilw 
ini(;joplione. yon can note in what po^itions tlie sjjvaker is "on-iijike" and 
then whrn you speak you can avoit! .^ettin^ -oibinike;* \ in\ can abo ob^JAe 
tile >]jeakLr's use oi the niicroplionr to ^ee il he \^ a( (i.-r.m.iiin^ the j.lo>i\e 
conM:nani>, "p" and "ij,*' Khj nunh or ii the sibilant somuU are e\a,--ei atc-d. 

11 ilie speaker's voice is eclioin- in the room then t.in th.eck to de- 
icrmine ii lie is speaking too rapidly or loo lou-'iy to (auM- him lo <;ive loo 
much leinforcemeni to t.he echo. Or il the acouNtics seem fairly noimal. th.en 
you can obscive tlic total aiuhence to sec ii there are any Hctions wheie tiie 
speaker's voice does not seem to be licard. 

In. addition, you can observe die way in wliich tiie audience is respond- 
ing to the speaker. Is tiic speaker succeeth'ng in involving; his autlience in 
listening to his sul^ject? Does he need to be more lively an<l animated in his 
vocal delivery? 

Whenever (jthcr speakers precede you in making presentations to an 
audience you liave an excellent opportunity to observe how they are Ijeing 
heard by iliat audience. \'ou also can make yourself more able to h*sten to 
your voice as the audience will be listening to it. 

Wlicn we begin to listen to our voices as others do, we find ourselves 
freed to speak with a more outgoing abandon. The auditory needs of our 
hearers act as magnets to draw out the vocal potential winch has been 
dormant within us. 



All this means that we no longer sound like we are engaged in a 



mono- 
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loguc intended lo be heard by the notes before us on the speaker's stand, 
but we sound like peoples speaking to engage our audiences in a lively 
dialogue and adjusting our speaking as wc observe their auditory responses 
to our speakiuf^. 

One other way oi siinudating this sense ol dialogue and of evaluating 
how we are l)eing heard by our audience is to employ some form of audience 
j)articipation early in the preseniah'on. \Vher\ *' ing an ex- 

periment, sinnilating a condition, playinc ^ questions, 

we liave first -hand evidence of how clearh ^ ad to what 

degree tliey are. becoming involved in the • lOLes^>. 

AVhatever the method, the endeavor ol .su* . to .'lear thefaselves as 
oilicrs hear them should make iliei.r speaking in public more lively and 
Ustenable. It should motivate students to project their voices with more 
abandon and imagination in order to hold the audience's attention and to 
be more fully and clearly understood. 



To give rule s for ilie management of the voice in reading, by which the. 

necessary pauses, emphasis, and tones may be discovered and put in practice, 
is not possible. After all ihe directions that can. be offered on these points, 
much will remain to be taught by the living, instructor; much will be at- 
tainable by no other means than the force of example, influencing the 
inviiaiive powers of the learner.— Lindley Murray, The English Reader 
(Cleveland: R. Pew and Company. 1830), p. 5. ' 



RHETORIC AND MEANING IN GRADING 
AS CERTIFICATION 

Richard £. Vatz ^ 

Ii would be difficuk to find a more discussed topic in education than 
grading. The topic has been so saturated widi analysis and criticism thai 
Oliver noted widi fati^jue in 1960 that he had heard grades discussed ^^froni 
every conceivable point of view."i One point of view that I have nof seen 
discussed at length is a rhetorical point of view. Consequenr ' y. lor th. :io 
are not a priori etherized by another consideration of grades, 1 oHoi )cr- 
spectivc which may help us understand better the source of soi, nw 
frustrations in grading, and suggest a new giading system which wiJl al- 
leviate these problems. 

1 shall consider gi-ading in its most rhetorical function, that of ccrtifica- 
tion. 1 will omit consideration of such questions of grading as motivation or 
whether diere even should be grading in educational institutions. My basic 
position is siniil.lr to dial of White who stated 

IJlc U »)iiu v:»!nu jiulgincni ;ilier nnoilirr. Wc niniiot I'smpc' ihc ncLssity of makinj^ • 
(kciMuns l).isu(I upon n (ILscriiiiination niiioiig ^ood, better, hcst, :uu\ misatisfacioiy. 
\\\ tatiiiot with impuiiiiy ignore aaulciiiic rcHjuircnic-nts that foV each conrse each 
student must be assigned a grade-as an indication of his perfotmance. Making value 
judgments is an luiavoidablc necessity of life. Grading is a fan of life. Wc must do 
ilic bcsi w'c can with the means at our disposa!.- 

M'c nmst realize, however, that giading as certification is a communica- 
tion from a speaker (instructor) to various audiences such as gi'aduate 
schools and scholarship committees 'wh6 must make decisions on the basis 
of these communciations. As Oliver points out, grades are important in that 

Aihiiission to graduate .school ilcpend.s first of all upon grades. Nfany jobs art| se- 
cured, or pay levels determined, on the basis of grades. Athletic panicipation^ de- 
pends on gi-ades-as does entrance into other extracurricular activities. Honor rolls, 
scholarships, merit awards are determined by \ihdes. Graduation itself dcpenils 
upon grades.3 

While it is true that any form of grading is arbitrary and capricious to 
a large degree, we can at least make grading more meaningful to its in- 
tended audiences, and make the sources of grades (graders) more account- 
,abie. It is unlikely that grading is going to disappear from academic hori- 

Richard Vatz is a teacher af fowson .State College in Baltimore, Maryland. 
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zons in the lorcsceable future. Many schools which had abandoned grading 
or cxchisively used pass-tail giadcs, expanded to pass-fail-nonors, or re- 
turned to the original gi'ading system. 

Thus, 1 write this paper \vith at least the Ibl lowing assumption: Grading 
is here to stay and while it by nature is arbitrary, it is better to make it 
arbitrary and meaningful than arbitrary and meaningless. 

Grades as Symbolic Action 

A giade is a translation of varying complexity. The instructor first 
chooses bases for grades sncli as 2 essays, a speech, and classroom discussion. 
Hach basis is translated in the gi mind into linguistic categories of 

graduations of excellence. Th rntegory is then translated into 

the letter symbol to which <>nt ni meaning to the instructor. 

These several letters may tlu i d into que letter. 

roth bases and intension'al mcc;.. t^; of the letters, A-B-C-D-F, vary 
wiclcly. The basrs in one speech course, lor cxan^ple, may be three speeches; 
in another, one speech and a thesis; in another, 2 tests and a group project. 
Tiie connotations of the letter also vary from instructor to instructor^ As 
Haagcn points out, 

*rhc grade onicotnc may vary witlely according lo whether ilic insiriicior bases his 
jiitlgmciu on (I) the degree to which the student apinoathes an aljsohue siaiulard 
• ol\ perfection or mastery, (2) the sintienfs standing as compared with thai of the 
best students the instructor has'known, {'^) his stantling as compavcd witli tiiat of 
ilie other students in his da-Js, "(4)- his adiievementiJ as measured ijy his apparent 
capadty.to achieve, or (5) his dcinonsi rated progress in the course. The grade as- 
signed may also he influenced hy tli'c instructor's use of :i prcdeiennined di.siribui ion 
of grades.'! ^ 

Despite the variations of bases and intensional meanings of accomphsh- 
ment, these tallies are fitted into the same letter system, A-B-C-D-F, which 
we superimpose on the student in assessing his worth. This translation 
process is viewed skeptically by many. Bostrum observed. 

It stretches the inmginalion to assume tiie resuh of the nnnplicnied interrelationship 
we have built is gr>ing to he a (ive-poiui etjual-interval stale (ailed A-B-CM")-F, 
which, hy happy coincidence is the same kind of judgnieni the registrar asks us to 
submit each (piartcr.'"' - f 

The ultimate combining of the grades, all based on diflerent bases and 
translations, compounds the invalidity. As Bostrum further observes. 



He [the registrar] irikcs our mark from speech clasii, adds to it the mark from 
chcniisti7 lab and the results of. the liistory test. He then fertilizes it with the. 
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pliysiail c(lutatloi) gr;nl« and l)!cn<!s it all with the ivsiilis of the pliilcsophv tU- ^ 
piirinicmal avcragrs. produdng; iliat triumph (»f adniinistraiivc idiocy-ihc Rradc- 
\\o\\\{ average.^ 

Thus, what wc end up ;vith. in each case ol grading, is an anonymous 
speaker's deliberative address in a lorcign language. The audiences for 
which it is intended, even in mo.n cases the student, must project tlicir own 
meanings onto iliis comnuuu'cation oi grades. Some of tlic intended audi- 
ences then must make .significant decisions concerning the student being 
coirsidered. / • 

.Making Gradi.s MKANiN(;rri.: i nv, Qi'ARTiLK-DKscRunioN Plan 

Several articles in rr. -m > .^aie making the meanin^ oi ulcs 

more dear to 1( 111/ however, can find oui > in- 

lensional meanin- m)J d,, a^li a conference with the insti ucUM . (In 

(act. it may .not even be so inipoi iaul that he uiulerstand the evahiation at 
all.) -.lt is.cniciai, however,' that the future aucheiices of the student's tran- 
script understand the meanings of the grades. The symbols of grades are 
non- discursive, however. Under tiie current systems, tlie meaning is only to 
be ioundjn the head of each grader. Davis points this out in the case of a 
clean making decisions concerning students who wish to transfer schools; 

Ai linirs ulirji ;j (Icpaiinuni lu;i(l is utlhul on u> fvaluaij^- a namnipi loj a 
M<Ml(>iit njiiiskMiitig Irnrn aiiothtT institiuioi). iju-ir is iiml -for tlu- knowledge <»! 
uh.ij niau iiuls, iacis. or fxpcriciucs were tosnvd in a conrsc with. sav. ihc general 
nric •I-undanvenlals of Speech; (CaiahiH descriptions aie sefdoni detailed or sid- 
iKiciiily amnaic.) A1m» what about 'the ^nule siiMulaids atid anvr in liu- mIkm.! 
where a stn(h:ni took a course/ Is a straight * A ' average . Ironi 1.;.^ River \\v\u\ 
jinjior CioMege and <ni( fiom Gigantic Universitv oi ecpial vahic^ 

If a siudeiifs htu- is largely (lep< n< m - on ihc inta prciaiion ui 
symbol system, Ilo^^ uo change tli. svstei. Ironi one of illHlcfincd • 
fcrciits lo one ol . raMv defined lefeienis? in addiiion, if in ddiberati 
.address we ass.mTe .. audience can make more intelligent decisions if 
lias a concepLiuii ^l)eaker elhos, how do wc change a system -of conv 
mimieations wliitli udes the clhos of each speaker (giader) lo one in wliidi 
■we have inforniatio.i about the speaker? 

The plan I Wish to proffer is a "Quanilc-Dcscripiion" plan. A school 
would instruct its teachers to rank the students within a course. The top 
.25% would receive a 4, the second 25% a 3. the third 25% a 2, and the 
lowest 25% a 1. On the transcript each conrsc ranking would be ac- 
companied by a l;:^c:^iption of the coiuse which would include the size of 
the class, the name and position of the instructor, the bases for ranking aml 
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any other conmients the instructor might add, such as, "This was an un- 
usually able class. Therefore, the low ranking of this student does not in- 
dicate a poor |jer[ormance." 

Courses on a tijanscript might appear as follows: 

Name: Sandra Howton 

Course, Si/e, and Instructor: Speecli 54, Discussion; 20 students; Richard 
Vat/, Teaching Assistant. 

Rank and Bases: 4. 3 speeches and class discussion. 

Comments: Not the top student, but quite industrious and good class 
participation. 

Name: Jack Francis 

Course, Size,~and liisLnictor: Spm 1 :U, Public Speaking; 24 students;' Thil 
Hartn\jin, Associate Professoi 

Rank and Bases: 3. 7 specclicb and a final examination. 

Comments: The student gave excellent speeches, but tailed the exam on 

classical rhetoric. 

Tliese grade evaluations are qiutc -informative -arid don't consume much 
space on a transcript. They tell us thai Sandra Howton is in the top fourth 
of her class of 2 >.in the instructor's estimation, although not the best in 
ilic class. In addition, she was evaluated bv a teaching assistant who used, 
the bases of thi " s|;ceches / ui class d:>( l.^mou. Had she received only a 
"IV, one would oi k lou the criteria izr v'olved in evaluating, how many' 
others got *'B's" v. ' .:i tin "B" connotes to the evaluator, whom we don't 
know either. 

We learn tha: ^uk I'l icis, while in the second rank, gives excellent 
speeches despite -;-)par! m inability to learn about classical rhetoric. 
What would an "A • told us? Nothing! We wouldn't know what lb 

professor thought of Fraii — ability or his ability relative to other students. 
We would not ha- c any hat Hartman meant by an "A", We wouldn't 

have known the ba.sst-s bs iiich he graded. The arbitrariness remains, but 
at least we know ji ' ore about it and a little more of what Hartman 
thought of Frar v. We know that for whatever the instructor's 

Concept of excel in iiis mind, Francis was in the second 25% of his 

class. Again, the K cr ^rade would tell us nothing. 

The Dean, or is i he probation audience, might establish proba- 

tion at below a 1 . v lagc if it is coupled with an unfavor::hle review of 
the accompanyiii riptions. Thus probation would i ' » little* more 

equitable; decisi( ((Murrning one's advancement would ^o be niord 
sound. Here, wc io ay with the arbitrariness of setting probation at 

a fixed Grade Pc t Avcni,. . * 

.17 
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The Quartile-Description Plan obviates concern over the discrepancies 
in intensional meanings of grades among instructors because the numbers 
meaii the same to all. In addition, the description explains aberrant situa- 
tions (such MS class of four students), identifies the source of the com- 
numication. and gives an idea as to its credibility. 

Conclusion 

DcA'ito has maintained that, ''A grade, it seems, should indicate the level 
ol proficiency. Otherwise it docs not communicate information of value to 
prospective employers or graduate schools."^' Unfortunately the abstraction, 
*'Ievcl oi proficiency'*, refers to widely varying criteria and connotations of 
evaluation. With the proposed Quartile-Description System, the symbols 
would have consistently meaningful referents to each aucUence. In addition, 
the cv^luator would no longer be able to avoid responsibility by the 
anonym\y v;hich characterizes current transtrip'^s Just as we want to know 
the source ol recommendations, \Ve should want to know the source of 
symbolic evaluations. The Quartile-Description System would thus mrfie 
more uicaningful and fair communications about students from knowui. 
speaj^crs^ (gra(lcrs) to various audiences. In changing non*discursivc lan- 
guage to discursive languagQ;::\ve cim at least know what a grader's judgment 
is if wc inland to use that judgment to make important clecisionjuaboiit_ 
students* lives. 
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A CONI RACT APPROACH TO A FUNDAMENTALS 
OF SPEECH COURSE 



^ Thomas R. King 

The iuiuhunciilals ol sp'Tcli c use presents some unique problems to 
ilic instruciois iliiecling and leacliii the course. For most students it is the 
only course in oral conununicatif ii tliey take wliilc in college. At many 
schools it is a re(|uircd comse lor many other departments. At most schools 
it serves as a loundation lor other ( curses in the speech conimtniication dc- 
partnunt. Since it is usually a nuiltiscrtion coiirse, a variety of instructors in 
the department teach the coiuse. 

riiese characteristics\oi the I^egiiuiing speech course present some ol the 
justification tor standar(li/.ing the fundamentals ol speech course at an in- 
dividual school. The standardization that is most meaningful and useful is 
to establish the niinii mn competencies that all students who pass the course 
will possess. One approach to estahlislnng and using these criterion-rel'er- 
(Miced methods of evaluating suidehts is to use a contract approach.^ Simply 
.stated, Contract teaching gives the student' A choice of determining before- 
hand the grade he would like to work for. The criteria lor receiving each 
graile are dearly defined so the student knows at all tiiiies where he stands 
and what additional work h- needs to do lo receive his target grade. 

The connact approach the fundam entals of speech course can have 
advantages in addition to standardi/ing i-iie basic criteria for all students 
who receive pa.ssing giade. in many cases, students feci that our grading 
is arijitrary --.ncc^we coinnunn'catc onjly vague standards to the student. 
With a contract approach ihe student is told the^first day of class the ex- 
act criteria tiiat he has to meet for each grade. Normative giading pro- 
cedmes that are commonly usetl in most speech commtmication classes are 
too dependent on who hai pens lo be enrolled in a particular section. If 
mnisuali y c apable stndenh . t' rinollcd in a section, a student who meets 
the normal ^Tandards for a pa.^^ing grade cotild receive a failing grade. On 
the other hand, il a section tains less capable students, the student may 
receive a passing grade even \i ugh he does not meet tlic, normal standards 
for a passing grade. The contract approach provides a safeguard against 
thc-c idiosyncrasies of normal'^ r giading. Ar.other advantage of a contract 
apjjroach is tiiat it can be used to remove son^e of the lock-step forcing of 
e:ich student to have exactly tiic same learning; experiences at the same time. 
It ])iovidcs a method of indiviciualized instruction. 

This paper will descril)e a fundamentals of speech rour-:e that ha^ been 

Ihomas R. King is a meniher oi lUv fnrulty at Florida State lJmvcrsl(y in Tanahasscc. 
Floi itia. • \ 
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taught successfully for six quarters at the Florida State University. The 
sections of the course have heen taught by a number of graduate students 
witli viiried backgrounds in s|)eech conununciaiion. For most of them, this 
was their first experience in teaching a beginning speech class. Three dif- 
fcrcMit. faculty mc'mbcrs have been responsible for supervising the graduate 
assistants. (The aulhor will ])e glad to provide a copy of the syllai)us to any 
reader who desires one.) 

hi establishing this particular contract system, we wer( trying to ac- 
complii^h two goals: (1) to establish nn'nimum standards to be reached, and 
learning experiences to be shared by all students who rcreive a grade of 
\- "C" or better, and, (2) to provide an opporuniity for stud' nts Wd)^ - 
an "A" or ''3" to have some freedom in selecting addiuonaJ learning cx- 
r .rien( ev ilia v ' be meaninglul ig thcni. To accomplish these goals, the 
quai iw . . di\ideci o a rcxjuired j)hase and an optional phase. Upon suc- 
cessuiJly completing die required phase, the student has earned a "0" in 
the course. He w.^iy elect u> settle for ilu: "C" and stop attending the class, 
or he nuiy cl.oo-. to cuter (he opiion.d phase and work toward the "A" or 
'*B'' contract. 

In establishing the standards for i c required phase, we wanted aciuallv 
to raise the quality of the pcrforman that a""C" student would have ex- 
hibited when we gi^aded on a' norma: ive basis. Each student who makes a 
^-C" now would probably have receiv-.d a ' 0+'- or "B-'; if he had taken 
the course prior to the establishment >t the contract. Tlie work for the re- 
quired part of the course is divided in > two parts pertaining to knowledge 
of theory and class peiiformance. i\h*ni:nu:n standahls that each student has 
to meet have been firmly established or each of the eight required ncdvitics. 
The siuJcnt musi meet, these stand;, ds for all eight activhies to complete 
the rec]u:red phase. If the student fail, lomeet any of diese criteria the first 
time he irics, he must repeat the activii mitil he reaches, the satisfactory 
jevel. - — — . 

Knowledge (;f theory conies IVom ihrc programmed leaniing um'ts-aiVd 
two short papcTback textbooks.'-^ One of • cse is assigned each week for the 
first five weeks of tiie quarter. To test the student's knowledge of theory, he 
takes a test over the assigned material the ^ast class period of the, week. Each 
test has tweiuy (jucslions and the student must answer at least fourteen cor- 
rectly. If he does not pass the test, he nmst retake different forms of tlic test 
outside of class vime until he j)asscs it. Tests \iuist be repeated until the 
student reaches criterion. Repeating tests on a unit forces the student to. 
learn the material. On our traditional one-shot tests, a- student who makes a 
"D" bi 'T" on a test seldom. goes back and relearns the material. With diis 
\cc)ntraei he. must learn the material to receive a passing grade in the course. 
\ro encourage the suidents to study the fwo paperback textbooks more 
\ 
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liioroughly, additional credit is given in the optional pliasc for scores o£ 
seventeen or in'glier on those two tests. 

In addition to passing the five tests on tlieory, eacii student must meet 
ilic requirements for tlncc oral communication activities. For group dis- 
cussion, tlie students al^• divided into small groups which participate ui 
problem solving discussions, Hie group protluces a paper reflecting v - 
{'ussi{)n, 1 lie paper must nu'ci ten criteria to ho .<cce])table. Tlie grou 
linues to work on tlie \m\n^v unti' m i.u i\ 'UJiria. The other \ 

oral ncliviiies are an iniormalivc s|>eech ; t i :rsMas:ve s['eec!i. For each 
s]jcecli ilie student is givor» a list ol criteria and is lold \vlv:ii would be a 
s;uisfactury level ol perio. manee. II tne student does not meet this level the 
fust time I\c gives the ^}<:cch, he has to rework the speech an.' -ive it again. 
He cnniinucs this process uiuil iie reiu. es a satisfactory levtu.. 

Hie (literia lor each ol the three a:uvifies are set up ' that the in- 
structor can make a dichoiomous "yes-t.-i" ilccision on eac criterion. For 
csample. oi: the informative speech, the student must meen at least six of 
the lollowii:-; eight re(iuirenienis: the introduction must li'i- attention get- 
lin-; a pre\ ew ol the body of the speecli must be given; Llie student must 
develop ihi e ideiuiriabic main points; the student nmst include at least 
vxu lornis (i supporting miuerial; the student nnist ac!e(iuately sunnuari/e 
tlie main pi uits of his speech in his conc lusion; the student nnist maintain 
m .eplable eve contact; the :>tiident*s movement and postme should be ap. 
pi jpriatc; a:id the student must use only one notecard while delivering the 
sp-vech, ; . 

After completing these eight requirements, if the student elects to go 
inio i.he optional phase, he has a choice of activities available to him. Some 
c;iM lor him to make oral presentations in class. Other optioiis recpiire pass- 
in- tests on theory or writing papers about his observations of the oral ac- 
ti\ities of others. For example, in group communication, he has a choice of 
making a score of seventeen or higher on the test over the small groujj com- 
nnniication textbook, participating in an additional group discussion where 
I he teacher (evaluates the procedures used by the (lisciis>jants rather Uian 
tlieir product, and observing a small group in action and evaluating what 
took {)]ace, 

The activities in the optional phase are divided into four sections: 
interpersonal communication, group communication, public speaking, and 
aesthetic communication. To provide a variety of learning experiences, no:; 
student may repeat fyiy activity; to receive an "A", he must have points 
bom at least three of the four sections. A "B" requires points from at least 
two sections. 

In the optional phase, the student accumulates points as he works toward 
his *'A** or "B" contract. Por some of the activities, such as reaching the 
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criterion level on a test, the stucient is awarded a definite niir ^cr of points. 
In the group conimuninHi -rf* receives three poii r reaching 

the criterion level oi ' , i -r activities, a point s- ' vd on 

(lifTicuhy is assigned u> .»= rhr .tudent is award , ... within 

tliat spread dcpendin- on n; ui, 1 is performance, in group Loni- 
nuiuication, participating in the dis( vsion is worth two tr ten points and 
the observation and evaluation experience gives from two to five poiuts. To 
reach the •'B" levcl lhe student must total twenty points and !ie needs 
lin'rty points for an "A". 

The required jjhase of tliis coinract provides assurances tliat ali students 
receiving a passing grade in the fundamentals of speech course can meet 
established minimum standards. The optional phase allows the better stu- 
dents to broaden their exj)eriences and to have some selection in choosing 
tlie activities they find meailingfid. It also helps to solve ihe problem of 
arbitrary grades, offers opportunities for succcss to students who have not 
had prior experiences in speech tonimunication classes, and provides in- 
dividualized instruction. 

1. Sec Ihonuis R. Kin^, "A CcMiUjfM AppicKuh (o a Public .Speaking ( (iuiM'." V 
Sfivnh Trnfhtn\ 'l\ (Maidi. 1972). M:M1I. 

2, Tlujinas'll. Kin^'. // rro^tum- on the Pron ss of Cnnntnitit ralioji ((:»>liiinl)us. Olii'i: 
aimks Mcnill IMihlishiiij:^ Co.. wmy. M:jr.slia K, Maiklc and Thoinas R. Kinj.. 
Proonnn nu Sfxrdi Prrjunotinn ((:nluinl>ns. Ohio: Charles K. Mcnill PuhHsIiinjr ("o.. 
11)72): I'aJricia 11. Cnulicj and llinmas R. KiiiR, A rroi^rnni an Supjmrtiufi^ Malrrioi 
<C:(>lunil)iis. Ohio: Ciharks K. Nhtrill PiihlishitiK Co,, 1972): Jolni K. IJrilhaii. Hflrriwc 
Cirouj) Discussion (l)ubn<|i}('. l(»wa: Win. C. Hrown Co.. Puhlisficis. I%7): (Jlcn K. MilN. 
Putlin^ Ihe Mvssugti Tnoriher, Stroiul I'.tlition. ilmlian.ipolis: The Hohhs-Mci i ill Co ■ 
Inc.. 1972). . 7 



Even in our own pcrson-to-person communication situations, we overlook 
the imjjortance of feedback. As students, we fail to realize the extent to 
wiiich we can affect the teacher. When we indicate that we do not undei- 
stand, he repeats, if he is sensitive to feedback. . . . Action-reaction relation- 
ships are significant in analyzing communication. Feedback is an important 
instrument of affect. The reactiohs of the receiver are useful to the somce in 
analyzing his effectiveness. They also affect his subsecpient behaviors be- 
cause they serve as consequences of Jiis prior responses. Jf the feedback is 
rewarding, he perseveres. If it is not rewarding, he changes his message to 
increase the chances of being successful.-^David K. Berlo, The Process o\ 
Commtinica'iion (Njew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, I MOO), pp IM- 
115. 
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NiXA-JO MOORK 

Suidcnis! Exactly who arc ilicy? You may he answering lUat tlicy arc 
our *'lil'c-lif»lu", or maybe you are answering somelhing not so kind. Have 
yoci ever stopped to think oi their actual importance to onr profession and, 
etpially as iniporianl. lo our professional organi/aiions? 

or (Oinse yon arcipfobably saying yon know they are important or else 
wliy would you be teaching theni. 'I his is so, but how nnich encouragement 
havc^'you given them to beconie a part of the professional organizations in 
tluir own inajoi* area of study? 

Our Speech C'.omnnuu'cation Assoiiations, on all levels (state, regional, 
and national), oiler sindeni memberships. They arc offered at a lower price 
so shulents will l)e al)le to allord them more easily. The stuilents are then 
allowed to become a part of these associations just as if they were alreaily 
liiiished with school. They become voting members and have all privileges 
open to members. 

\\\ now you may l)e asking why this is so important. I*or an example, 
let's take oin own state's association. In the state of Florida, we have more 
tlian lw*eiuv-iwo, fom yeai state :uid private colleges and luiiversities. We 
have more tlian live, two-year upper level state and private institutions. In 
adtlition. we have more than ' thirty-live, two-year slate and- private eom- 
niunitv colleges.' This accounts for a significant population of students and 
should mean that there are many of these stuilying in the Departments of 
Speech Connnnuii alion on all levels. Of these;.sinde!Us, within these de- 
parnnems. there are a considerable number of them who have decided to 
make the area of Speech Connnunication their profession. (Maybe they 
are not ipiite sm e yet and this is where" we can help them to tlecidc one 
wav or the other.) A recent tabidation showed there were i>ne lumihed anil 
one menibeis of the Florida Speech Connnunication As.sociation. Of these, 
only seven \v'ere stutlents.- -? * 

We. as an Association, are currently in a stage of seeking our identity. 
"We are also looking fur a higher total of meml)erships. I'hc .students arc a. 
resource we can draw from. Are these sividenis not the ones who will he 
next in line to come into the profession? Will they. also not i)C an important 
part of our identity? 

Toilav, we, as Speech Connnunication educators, are trying to ac- 
complish sp very much for our profession, ^Vc are timi of being the 
neglected or the slighted. We arc becoming independent as seen by FSCA's 

Njiia-Jo Moore is a tcachor at Ciniis High Sth(u>l in linomcss, Murida. 
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recent break from the Florida Council of Teachers of English. We know 
we do not wani lo be disassociated completely from oiher areas of study; 
but wc sec ourselves as an iiriporumt link lo all areas of education. To lie 
us to one area, e.g., English, is limiting our ability to accomplish important 
things among all areas; Student membership within our Association is 
closely related lo these same problems, it's not that the students are actually 
forgotten or Icfi out. but they have often been neglected or slighted. Also, 
It's not that the .Association has not seen the importance of their member- 
.ship. but it sometimes appears that the link has been missed. The link I 
refer to is the link between the new potential members (students) and the 
already esial)Iished members. The link, we know and realize, connects us. 
It connects us because it is the link that pulls them from siudenls into the 
profession. It is a link that can never be denied. If we try to deny it. can 
we say that we have a purpose being there to leacii students iiuerested in 
our field, and to know them as future colleagues? 

If we fully encourage and recognize memberships ol one type, e.g., those, 
already working in the field, we are limiting our effectiveness. If we en- 
courage and obtain student memberships, wc are becoming more diversified 
as an Association. We will profit in hearing varying views from these stn- 
dents. We will be touching new areas. Students oden have a great deal of. 
things to jjhare with others in the sense of new ideas to try. 

As mentioned before, the students, whether grachiate or nndergraduate, 
arc preparing to identify with our profession. They are the ones who will be 
out seeking positions similar to tliose now held by us as teachers of Speech 
Communication. They arc the ones who will comprise the larger forces lo 
assist us in new accomplishments in our own area. They will be the ones 
who will impart their knowledge about our profession to others; they, along 
with us. will emphasiirc its importance. • 

Vou niay be saying you agree that wc need lo encourage studcni member- 
ships. Vdiir next question, hopefully, is "How?". I venture to say that if all 
die professors and instructors \vcre' to encourage students to join these as- 
.sociations and actively participate within them, the amount of simleni 
memberships would chmb. This could even, be done by mentioning the 
associations and describing their fimctions. This does not mean we discuss 
professional involvement only with seniors and graduate students in thi} 
four-year and iwo-year upper .institutions. It meahs wc pul)licize. as well, at 
the community college levels and to undergradiuVtes in lower level prognams 
who show great interest toward the speech profusion (which many of them 
do). AVhen we arO exposed to ideas that have possibility of interesting us. 
our interest is likely to grow if tlie exposure is/aiiractively extentled. 

If publicizing of this nature were to hai/pen at all the colleges in our 
state, we would undoubtedly have some favoiable results. The fust one and 
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liiM only Ijcciusc it would bt the most measurable, would be an increase in 
,uc.Mi.crsl.ii.s. lar more iMiix)riant than that would be the effects that it 
would have on the students. 

As a primary consideration, if a student is encouraged to join, he is more 
likely to led ai iiome more readily, once he does join. A student can often 
Ice! lell out in the hegiuning of his. professional life for many reasons. A 

reason may he because he is not sure if he is truly wanted and recog- 
ni/ed. Once he knows he is, then he will usually become a stronger and 
nunc enihusiasiic member. Once he makes the link with a proless.ona 
oigauiA.tiou, in response to an invitation, he is likely to leel he is w.inted 
and recognized as being important to tiie organization. 

Along with encouraging memberslups. wc .should cuconrage aiiendance 
ai annual conventions. When members attend a coiiveniion. they hear dif- 
ferent views expressed by different people in all areas of our held. 1 hey are 
,u, lunger con(iued to the views of those in the <lepanmenl from which ihey 
<<,nu. Allcnding conventions, t4.ey are also able to hoar and meet many 
leading people'in our field, e.g., textbook writers, outstanding tea.hers, 
national figuies. Not o.dy is this educational but it is also unpressive. In 
addition, ilie national, and nmst regional, associatioits have placement serv- 
ices whi«h arrange interviews at conventions lor both jjiospective emi)loyers 
and employees. 

\oi oulv are members able to (omuumicau' on a professional level at 
,Ik (onveni'ioiis. but very often they are able Co do so on a social level also 
(ioiiiug to kno\^- and understand i)eop!e is often the best way to Understand 
ilu ir philosoi.hies. Carrying on lobl)y convcrsaiions with ihc'se-mdiv.duals 
between sessions and at other times often teaches one a lot monr than jnst 
standing and waiting for the next session. 

Most importantly, by encoin aging meml)ersliip. we are encouraging 
' people to be a part. They are then more likely to waul to do more than 
jusi sil back and be jwssive riu-mbers. If we have seemed their inember- 
ships while they are students, we .ire also more likely lo keep them. once, 
they fmisli school. 

liven when wc reach otily tine student mend)er. we have gained an 
advant.ige. The one studeiU meiiii)er, if satisfied with the Association, goes 
'l)ack to his department and albo does promotional -Work, lie, is probably in 
contact with more prosjjective yiident members on a basis Where he can be 
jnore influential, than any one of his professors. 

We have rcvie\\'cd how we are improving our Association in different 
wavs if wc encourage and increase our .student membership. This should 
not only be an ideal, but a necessity. Just as the student is a "lifc-lighi " in 
oiu- classrooms, .so can he be in our Associations. If wc can encourage him 
to join, we are moreJikcly to obtain his membership. We know, through 
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4 experience, that when we •receive cncourag;,'niciU from people (especially 
lliose in acknowledged inlhiential positions) to do something, wc are h'kely 
to respond favorably. Believe it or not, students do look up to tlicir pro- 
fessors and instructors (wIicmi i;iven reason to); guidance is valued in^all 
matters, including professional matters. 

We. as an Association, must see student memberships not oidy as an 
asset, but as an essential. The students are, today, the professionals of 
tomorrow. Tlure is a definite place for them among us. rhus we can. and 
should, welcome them into a profession iliat is probaI)ly tlie most important 
among all other cducation-rclatcd areas. The i)rofession of spcecli com- 
munication serves as a link among all education areas. 

Jf we chiim the title of "Speech Communication Educators/' is it not 
a part of bur job to communicate important things to our students about 
'"the profession and about becoming professionals? If your professional organ- 
izations, and their future identity, are important to. you, I ask that you 
consider this matter as urgent. 

1. DouRlijs i). Dillcnbrck ami Sue Wct/cl, cds., The Collvgv IhimWook (New York: 
College KntraiKc Kxamination Board, 1972). 

2. riitsc tigiius \UTC npciiinl In Raynuiiid \\\ Hudiaiian, F\ccuiivc Sitictaiy of ihc 
I\SC:.\ at the .Xssoiiaiioirs Annua! Coiiveniioii in St, IVinslniig, Morula. Ottobt-r, lUT.i, 

Feedback processes provide striking examples of sclf-rcilexiveness and 
self-rellcxivc relationships. A fairly practical way to approach this problem 
is to recognize two general kinds of feedback. Stated with reference to a 
persoir speaking, these m.^iy be indicated by saying that' one comes -from 
sources inside the s^)eaker himself, internal feedback, and the other cmnes 
from sources outside the speaker, external, feedback. Put very simply, in- 
ternal feedback is at play in the speaker who is being reflective about some- 
thing, he has just said, while external feedback is operating when the 
speaker is being sensitive to the reactions of other people to what lie has 
said. When external feedback is at work it necessarily affects-and is affected 
by--thc internal feedback diat is going on at the same time. The two kinds 
arc doubtless eyen niorc closely interwoven than this would indicate, how- 
ever: even if no other persons arc present, the reflecting that'is done by a 
speaker or thinker on what he has just said or thought is inllucnccd in 
some degree by his past cxperiences-and his contemplations of future ex- 
pericnces-witli external feedback. So, when we say that there are two kinds 
of feedback wc do so with the realization, of^course, that while they might 
be distinguished, one from the other, they cannot possibly be disentangled. 
As his own Hstener, every speaker attends as best he can as though with the 
ears- of a multitude.-Wendel] Johnson, Your Most^ Enchanted Listener 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 195fi). 173-174. 
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Int.rid T. Schwesra 

li appears the general consensus among teachers is that creativity is an 
omgroutli o.^: eclucaiioii, but there arc a few of us who contend education 
comes fr(nn cruaiivity and dare to believe that one of the most effective 
nkaii'^ of siinuilaiing creative growth is daough creaUve drama. 

Circaiivc Dramatics is far from a "new concept/* Ward and Siks have 
siH)nsored creative dramatics for the child for many years. Others have 
takt'ii u .single iarc-i. as im])rovisation or mime, and built schools around 
il:cii c()ni c'])i. Rut relatively lew have perceived creative drama, its sco])e 
and poteniial. not only for learning drama skills, but for learning-yes, 
kariiing anyihinn! Creative Dramatics is not an end to itself, but rather a 
nieans. a' vehicle for learning wiiose potential is ahnost overwhelming. 

Let us look at some of the primary objectives for Creative Dramatics: 
(1) to luarn l;asic drama skills. (2) to develop the creative imagination, (3) 
to learn lo appreciate and use classic h'ieraiure, (4) to promote the social 
luv. ih of the individual, and (5) to promote freedom for gioup democratic 
.1. )n. 

Ciontrary lo a production-oriented progiam (much of what we see in 
the schools today), creative drama holds that the performance itself is un- 
iniporiaut. escept as ii gives momeni.ary pleasure or lends new insights to 
the pla\ers or audience oi peers. It is the process which is imporiani. for it 
shapes sensitivities, human understanding, and creative potential. Creative 
Draniaiics is conuuiuiicaiion and for all of us. child or adidt. connnunica- 
tion uoi jusi lor some future date, but for now. 

Tile classroom teacher has available to l.nm the greatest opportimity to 
stimulaie this communication process. His total energies are dedicated to 
"j^ive them solid learning". Solid learning for what-io go to another 
teacher, lo get an A. to be looked upon as bright, to get a good job? No, 
solitl learning for becoming an adjusted personality who can function ef- 
feclivelv in die social world in which we live. Effective communication is 
crucial to all and effective rommunication is an over-riding objective of 
Creative Dramatics. 

Let us look at how Creative Dramatics works to reach some of its ob- 
jectives. Usually we begin with activities designed to stimulate the imagina- 
tion, lo help the individual relate to objects, people, and situations in 
"neu*" ivays, observing closely the way an animal moves, tactilly studying 
an object in clepih, imposing human characteristics on inanimate objects, 

In^vui Sthwcska is Managiiift Director of the Marketplace, a tcadiinR-lcarning 
t !itti prise in rrcaiivc (hamaiics in Tallaliassce, Florida. 
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imijosing characterisiics of inanimate objects on human beings. Creating 
visual images as liicy were never jjiciured before, carrying oui cxcrci.scs 
which promote the use of ilie senses as tliey vere never used, learning how 
to relax, how lo ciie -50 ways to acconijjlish something as opposed to -} ways, 
we begin to find "new" ways of looking ai ourselves, our classmates, and 
our worlJ. W'c promote at once relaxation, stimulation, and the excitement 
of discovery. Inevitably each discovery promotes a greater grbwth within 
the individtial than realised before. He begins to rvahuilc and here lies ilie 
key to .siicccssful creative giowih, the ability to evaluate and idlimatclv lo 
be selective about the many choices he has opened to himself. Is this not 
the most exciting way learning can occur? 

Hou- does this learning ^tpproach apply to ircas outside die field of 
drama? The j)ossibih*ties are unlimited, yet dram t, while often used in the 
elementary levels to accomplish a particular k- on or purpose, is usually 
viewed as a final "play" activity to reinforce ;i lesson already inughi. lo 
"prove that they understand the conccj)ts", in ,ad of being considered 
a learning expciicnce ^vithin itself. Students ca enact a fully discussetl. 
previously set-up scene; alter di.sctis.si,)g the use . nioiiey. tliev can act out 
a trip to a giocery store. They can bring labeK irom cans ami use play 
money to simulate a buying trip. In this situation, the whole plav ex- 
perience is "after the fact". Perhaps better learning can occur !)y saVing, , 
"Let'.s take a irij) in our imagination to someplace everyone goes to-ihe 
giocery store. AV'hat do We need to have in our grocery .store: .shelves, 
canned goods, boxed jjioducts, a casliier, money, bag boys [and all other 
suggestions mentioned]." By not closing: out any suggestions, von will find 
that not only direct relationships arc suggested, but .suggestions will be ex- 
tended to related areas as well. Whole sections of human activity will be 
discovered which can be used in a "total learning" exi,erience. Marketing, 
budgeting, design, display, public relations. phy.sical facilities, advertising, 
parking, and on ad infiniiuni-ihcse arc pans of our •'irij) to the croceA 
store." • " ' 

Now look at these .suggestions in tlic framework of teaching our subject 
matter. Marketing: consumer services, geograjjliy, economics, history, liicra- . 
ture. Budgeting: economics, and certainly mathematics. Disjjlay and ad- 
vertising: art. mathematics, %-ocational education, spelling. Develo]Mng the 
above areas and inierrelaiiiig the lessons make getting -ready for the enact- 
ment a big learning .situation, and clearly give the gneatesi oi)portiiniiv lor 
involvement on the part of encli and every student. Studenis (an and' will 
function in democratic groups, each contributing, each commiuiicating. and " 
each learning more often than not, beyond the initial objectivcfv determined. 

Immediate reaction? "That would take us three months!" But isn't that 
justifiable when the process has accomplishecl not just the goal of, What is 
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;jtes. how you stand on Liic question of broadcastin. 
roached as part of liberal arts education, or is tecii 

of ilic two alternatives seems to me to have the 
lable evidence in its favor-h'beral arts ediiauion. 

I wilJinL to explain you: view of undcipaduatc 
A'ithin liberal arts orientn ion? 

^ me gieat pleasure to address myself to the topic. 
: ought to be able to presc t both sides of a ques- 
^jness, certainly one's persoi. :l views are bound to 
in, J am glad to be able to p. csent the "affirmative" 
^)eral arts broadcast education." Indeed, if I did not 
nor do so. the value of my own liberal education 
If I v/ere opposed to all the liberal arts traditioris to 
oscd tliat, in itself, would constitute a meaningful 
he opposite view of broadcast education-technical 
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The Brc dcasiogos 

.SEVE . VL DE-'\N'S: Eui that is not ::ie questiion at issue In this discus^: 
the exisi-ncc of bToadcisting educat )ii is an axiom. And so is the inoci 
universii y. 

SOCRA ES: Ai: accurate observation! Would )ou agi'cc, then, that i! 
nature of the nicdern university should casr some light on the plac; 

broa dca^ l i ng ed ii ca t i on 

THE DEANS: AVe would. 

^OCRA EES: Grcnerally, the roles of universities are considered to be. 
the diss.::mina:ion of. established knowledge Cteacliing). second, the li- 
oovei-y c 1 nev- knowledge (research), and, third, community service. W) 
the way. 1 intend no qualitative significance in niy ordering of these rol.v) 
Ahiiougi i technical training in broadcast education, outside the liberal Ms 
orieiuatiaii, satisfies the first role, and in a narrow sense the third role. ' 
liberal arts broadcasting education can satisfy ail three roles. 

A VICE PRESIDENT: Show us, Socrates, why yon hold this opinion. 

SOCR;\TES: .As a hiunanist, I view it a profoundly gieater connni: 
service to produce educated men to operate the radio and television siai 
of ilic country, and to serve as knowledgeable and articulate audiences, i 
to turn out highly trained technicians. If we iiad more responsible, educi 
men-voices in the constituency as well as professionals in the industry- 
would Iiave less Federal Communications Commission and less real 
imagined big-brothcrism. 

Even in practical terms, this is an age in which v. e must provide train 
for re-ti aining. as Broudy has pointed out. Rapid technological change : 
rapid obsoicscence-^of maciiines, but also of skills-rue the ordei' of the ( 
AViiat would happen to the narrow broadcast curri::ulum if, tomorrov. . .0 
were to begin direct saicllitc-to-home television broadcasting? AVherc wo 
hQ all the locahsiation jobs? On the other liand-considering the f'liii...:- 
inental economic and social readjustments that would have to be made, 
the decisions needed to make thcm-what would iiappcn to the liberal 
broadcasting curriculum? What part would be played by those educated . . 
such a cumculum? 

But beyond community service, we must look to research, a second gi( 
role for a university to fill. Again, we approach a question of values, (v 
tainly there is value in rcsearciung man-hours, markets, station opeiatior 
audiences, and the like. But there is greater value in these technieal j 
searches j^lu^ lii)cra] researches: international communication, mass med 
producers as social insdlutions. what the media do to us and what we do l 
the media, tlie collective decision-making process, interpersonal dissenn'ii 
lion of messages ana so forth. In short, there is rich soil to he tilled in a. 
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qir.:sLion is whether respo ,c can release Liie :^iriviugs c- ::hi 

people. :ind responsive gov "rnnic . interpret and arip^ these lunvjimg- 

in ordei-l v vays-or ^^^heth we - cu:i ~td to everla^^ain- viokace. will 
tlv people ^vhipucd into Vznzy . ^::jc.-d into bubmr^.i-on, as niocils o 
(] micT anr denr.ngogiie d'.::i :le/A a.:::.ie :i the period is tJie staienier.: tiia 
n: peopk: mu':i Lit-comc u-liciuatr. 3u: insofar .as die larger proc(-;^-: o 
t;:ik lire coi-ccrnec u'hat ir;ii-ning . aie peo|:«le ':a^■c i£ ihey are i;e 

a.inc aiii - :iate? "J Driiio> is in A. -hall he .iLLc;upt to becon-.v De 
n:.jMi: en» - '.V is ihcrc a s| ■ -di kv, w ; -ople dir?-r'.iu from :lie ki: ^ wi 
huvc .-sso .-:a:ed wiih the k:i..;(T? I. .^erc is to be a' i .i^xtcnsion rsi.iitica 
ami eouiK::iuc dcmocr icy. v-.ci e n: l)c a greater • :: 'elopni-eni :adlitie 
. of e?:puess:on for the mas--. ... \V".:-iH t:ie mu:5.ses aje .able to sa whi.t the* 
liiiii];, an:: -an follow th- :r express a i:v-ough to :ipplication. . e ^ lali b 
able to aiiirr: tliat the pe iinie have .„rJe% ud not nit.rcly a vote, but r r/o/V^ 
-Richard Murphy. "Spe .i for thf Masses," in Elizabethan ■ Indies av. 
O 'hcrEsi^ays (Boulder, C. ..;:T-acio: L niversiiy of Col:»nxlo., 16, 2{». 
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